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NOTES AND QUERIES. 
Notes. 

Early Swedish Records — Extracts prom Parish Records of Gloria 
Dei Chcrch, Philadelphia.— Paper in the handwriting op the Rev. 
Nicholas Collin, D.D. 

Claes Johanson died December, 1723, above 60, probably 65 years old. 

Nils Laican died December, 1723, probably above 60 years old. 

Gunnar Rambo died January, 1724, 75 years old. (Of Pennypack.) 

Peter Rambo, vestryman (kyrlcorad), died December, 1729, 77 years of 
age. 

Walborg Janson (Shaminy) died April, 1732, aged about 68 or 70 years. 

Nils Johnson died January, 1735, aged 79 years and 8 months. 

Old widow Cock (Elizabeth, Eric's widow, from Jersey) died April, 1735; 
must have been 80 years old or more. (Had a son Peter, 25 or 26 years of 
age in 1700, who was drowned near Matson, and buried in Mr. Rudman's 
time.) 

Gertru Stille, widow of Johan, died January, 1744, 79 or 80 years of age. 

Morten Garret (Sculkil) died January, 1751, aged 75 years. 

Peter Cock (Passajung) died January, 1751, aged 63 years. 

Hance Lycon (Pennipack) died September, 1751, above 83 years old. 

James Lacony (Senamensing) died May, 1752, aged 73 years. 

Andrew Giurgen (Kalkonhuk) died January, 1753, aged 65 years. 

John Rambo (Kensington) died July, 1753, aged 60 years. 

Susana Keen (Pennipack) died November, 1753, aged 65 years. [Evi- 
dently taken like the rest of these statements from the record of burials : to 
be corrected, from the Rev. Andrew Rudman's List of the Congregation in 
1697-8, to 59 years.] 

Andrew Rambo (Passajung) died November, 1753, aged 64 years. 

Brigitta Gerts (Skulkil) died December, 1753, aged 75 years. 

Andrew Rambo (Pennypack) died February, 1755, aged 64 years. 

Margaret Morton (Ainasland) died February, 1755, aged 76 years. 

Alumkie Scute (probably Armgot, widow of old Scute, from Sculkil) died 
March, 1755, aged 91 years. 

Hans Gales (Amasland) died March, 1751, aged 59 years. 

Gustavus Hesselius died May, 1755, aged 73 years. 

Andrew Rambo (Mazong) died July, 1755, aged 71 years. 

Mary Hughs died March, 1757, aged 74 years. 

Andrew Justis died June, 1756, aged 66 years. 

Elizabeth Hill (wife of Edward Hill) died January, 1758, aged 82 years. 

Cathrine Rambo (widow of Andrew, from Pennypack) died February, 
1758, aged 70 years. 

Elizabeth Longaker (widow of Andrew, of Kalk-huk), died February, 
1758, aged 78 years. 

John Keen (Pennypack) died February, 1758, aged 6*3 years. 

Sven Jokum died August, 1758, aged (if he be the one mentioned by Mr. 
Rudman) 73 years. 

Stephen Evans died October, 1758, aged 67 years. 

Anders Haman, born in Sweden, December, 1626, buried at Chester (Up- 
land) September, 1700, about 74 years of age. 
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Subscription List. — We, the undersigned churchwardens' of the Wicacoa 
congregation, salute our brethren, and notify them that the Rev. Mr. Jacob 
Eabritius has now accomplished his official service promised for a year ; and, 
therefore, make a friendly request to each individual by our agent, Jacob 
Yongh, that they discharge their just debts to him without refusal, so 
that we may not be obliged to employ other means, and incur useless ex- 
penses, which must fall on those who occasion them. "We are also solicitous 
to procure a further continuance of his service ; and, therefore, request all 
who are desirous of this to subscribe their voluntary contributions for his 
support, respectively, with their names or marks. Given at Wickakau on 
the 10th of August, 1684. 
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These 1077 guilders, at the rate of 2 guilders for a shilling, and 4 bushels 
of wheat, at a half-crown, made, in the money of this country, 27 pounds 8 
shillings and 6 pence. This salary was at that time pretty good, with aid 
of perquisites for baptisms, etc., which Mr. Fabritius received, not only here, 
but in the lower parish after the death of Mr. Lock, and in Maryland. (Note 
by the Rev. Andrew Rudman.) 

Corrections. — In Mr. Rudman's list of his congregation, printed among 
the Notes in the last number of the Magazine, page 225, 24th line from the 

1 [The first six subscribers, it is presumed. These were the persons chosen 
"Trustees" for the Church, February 2, 1689.] 

3 [At this time only seventeen years of age. Others, who contributed 
smaller sums, were not yet heads of families.] 
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foot, for " Pacquessung" read Pocquessung; 13th line from the foot omit 
"23 ys."; page 226, line 25, for " Anngott" read Armgott; 4th line from 
the foot, omit " [or his]"; page 227, line 30, for "Boss" read Boos; page 
228, line 18, for "Anan" read Arian; 15th line from the foot, for " Feb. 
95" read Feb. 25. G. B. Keen. 

Indian Nomenclature. — In the Pennsylvania Chronicle, April 18, 1768, 
is an article on the Pyramids in Tioga County, in which the county is spelled 
Tiaogo; and the Indian name given for "Standing Stones" is Assennissing. 

While many of the tributaries of the Susquehanna seem to be of the 
same dialect, as Tobyhanna, Tunkfcanna, Lackawanna, and others, we 
find in the same stream the Chemung, the Kawanishoww*/, the Popeme£an<7, 
the Mahoning, and on up within the forks, the Lycoming, the SinnamaAo- 
ning, and others. 

It has seemed to me that all the names ending in "ng" could be traced to 
a common family, dialect, or tribe ; and those ending in " na," "sa," or " a" 
to some other system of nomenclature. There are a few names not at pre- 
sent resolvable into any of the above, but they are all now undergoing exami- 
nation, and I hope some day to give you a tolerably complete list of the 
Indian names of streams, places, and persons within the forks of the Susque- 
hanna. John G. Freeze. 

Bloomsbufg, May, 1878. 

Loss op the Ship Morris. — A correspondent sends us the following ex- 
tract from a letter of Mrs. Robert Morris to her mother, mentioning the loss 
of the ship Morris, on which Armand, Marquis de la Bouerie came to Ame- 
rica. (See Penn. Mag. Vol. II. p. 4.) The letter is dated April 14, 1777. 
" There are now three men-of-war in our bay, which looks as if they inclined 
this way. Mr. Morris has met with a great loss, as well as the Continent, 
by them, the ship Morris with a most valuable cargo of arms, ammunition, 
and dry goods. She had provided herself with guns, to keep off any common 
attack, but was most unfortunately beset by three, the Roebuck, one of them, 
at our capes. She defended herself bravely as long as it was possible, and 
then the captain run her on shore, and very bravely blew her up, and, poor 
fellow, perished himself in his over anxiety to do it effectually." 

Gen. "Woodford. — From the Penna. Packet of Dec. 16, 1780, we take the 
following : We are sorry to announce to the public that a paragraph which 
appeared in a New York paper a few days ago, mentioning the death of the 
brave and worthy General Woodford turns out to be but too true. He de- 
parted from this city in January last, at the head of a number of Virginia 
troops, and by persevering and rapid marches in that uncommonly cold and 
inclement season, so far accomplished his design as to get into Charlestown 
with the detachment under his command a few days before that place was 
closely invested. The fatigues of the siege, in which he bore a very active 
part, together with the mortification of becoming a prisoner, and the rigorous 
confinement he suffered, proved too much for his delicate constitution. In 
the last decline of his health, he was removed from Charlestown to New 
York, where he in a short time paid the debt of nature, and fell a cheerful 
sacrifice to his country's glorious cause. 

Welsh Settlers of Pencader, Delaware. — The Eev. Rees C. Evans, 
M. A., of Gloucester, N. J., has translated for us two articles, contributed 
by him to " Y. Wasg." of Nov. 3d and 10th, 1877, regarding the Welsh 
settlers of Pencader. The two contributions are here given as one. 

We find from registers in this county that many Welsh people came to 
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Philadelphia in the year 1701, and settled first at Pennypack, near Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. Several left Pennypack and settled in the Great 
"Valley, Chester County, Pennsylvania, in which place they built a church, 
which was called " Trediffryn Meeting House." At the time of writing this, 
it is called " The Great Valley Church." In the year 1703, a Welsh Colony 
went thence to land called " The Welsh Tract," in the State of Delaware. 
At present it is called Glascow. It lies between Delaware City and Newark, 
and is about ten miles distant from Wilmington, Delaware. The first Welsh 
settlers received from Penn, the proprietary, 30,000 acres of land. On this 
they began to build a church, and in the year 1706 they finished the building 
in which they worshipped God. The first minister of the " little flock" was 
the Rev. David Evans, a native of Wales. Mr. Evans not having been an 
ordained minister in Wales, and not possessing the required qualifications 
for the ministry, it was necessary for him to go to Yale College. There, 
after laborious study, he graduated in the years 1713-14. He returned to 
preach to the churches of Pencader and Tredyffryn. On account of some 
difference of opinion between him and a Samuel James, he resigned his office 
at Pencader, but continued to engage in his ministerial duties at the church 
at Tredyffryn. In this latter church he remained twenty years, when he left 
to officiate in New Jersey, where he remained until his death in 1750. It is 
reported of him that he was a very learned man, and possessed high attain- 
ments. During his ministerial labors he published a book, entitled " Law 
and Gospel," showing the fall of man and his restoration by the gospel. We 
find that the successor of Rev. David Evans in Pencader, was Rev. Thomas 
Evans, the son of Nathanael Evans, and a relative of the former minister. 
He came to this country from Carmarthenshire, and settled in Pencader in 
1720. After preaching on trial, he was ordained to the work of the ministry 
in the year 1721, and continued to labor there until his death, which took 
place in 1742. A few months ago, I was astonished to see the epitaph in 
the Welsh language, of Rev. Thomas Evans, in Pencader Churchyard. Mr. 
Evans was remarkable for his zeal in the cause of Education. In Pencader 
he established an academy. One of his scholars was the late Abel Morgan, 
who became a Baptist minister in New Jersey ; and another was one of the 
teachers of Mr. Davies, President of Princeton College. Mr. Evans had a 
valuable library. His books are, without doubt, scattered here and there. 
The Church in that early period was not left without experiencing the cold 
winds of religious contention. In the times of Rev. George Whitefield, there 
was much trouble, and when Mr. Evans was about to " sleep in Jesus," 
many united with the new body called the " New Light." 

Some Welsh, who at that time (1742) spoke the Welsh language, built a 
church at Pigeon's Run, Red Lion Hundred, Delaware. Unhappily, this 
building was burnt down, and the congregation was scattered between New- 
castle and St. George's. To this day, the burial grounds are to be seen, and 
the epitaphs are still legible. 

Oh, how forcibly came to busy memory a sweet verse whilst walking near 
the graves of my kindred, and beneath the willows that overshadowed their 
resting places in Pigeon's Run and Pencader ! (Here follows a verse which 
cannot well be rendered into English rhyme without impairing the sweetness 
of the original.) 

We will now give to the readers of " the Press" (Y. Wasg) an account 
of the Welsh ministers of Pencader, and other places in the State of Dela- 
ware, from the year 1773 to the present century. Notwithstanding the 
religious contentions that took place in the times of Whitefield, and the 
scattering of many of the flock, the Rev. Timothy Gryffydd, the third 
minister of Pencader Church, extended his duties to a place called Drawyers 
and Tredyffryn. In the last mentioned place he preached in the Welsh 
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language. "When the country was threatened with the attacks of the Indians, 
Mr. Gryffydd was appointed commander of the military companies of the 
State of Delaware. After diligently preaching the word of God, and serving 
his country faithfully, this soldier was called to his heavenly home, to receive 
his reward, in 1754, having ministered for twelve years. Valuable aid was 
rendered Rev. Mr. Gryffydd by an excellent scholar and minister named 
McDonald, who was the head master of a school established by John Penn. 
This school (now Newark College) is situated half way between Philadelphia 
and Baltimore, is at present open, and has many students. 

The next period that left its severe impress upon the Welsh settlers in 
these parts, as well as upon the whole country at large, was the Revolu- 
tionary war. 

On the 22d of May, 1776, Eev. Samuel Eakin was the Minister. He was 
the first minister who preached in English in Pencader. From that time to 
the present, the services have been in the English tongue ; though for the 
space of twenty years after, Welsh preaching was kept up among the Baptists. 
The services of religion have been observed in Pencader for nearly 170 
years, and conducted by eighteen ministers. 

The following are their names : Dafydd Evans, Thomas Evans, Timothy 
Gryffydd, Elihu Spencer, A. McDonald, Samuel Eakin, Thomas Smith, 
William Chealy, John Burton, John Collins, Samuel Bell, Hugh Hammill, 
James Mclntyre, H. S. Howell, T. B. Jervis, George Foote, Edward Webb, 
and Jason Rogers. 

Now, concerning the church buildings in Pencader : 

The first church was built by the first Welsh settlers in 1706. It stood 
near where the sexton's house is at present, and a little to the right of the 
burial ground. It was an unpretending wooden building, small when 
compared with the present one, and was removed to a place on which Mr. 
John Thornton now resides. 

The second church building was erected by the Welsh in Pencader in the 
year 1782, on the spot where the present church stands. It was composed 
of better material than the first, the walls and floor being made of bricks. 
The bricks were burnt upon a farm now occupied by David Brainerd Faris. 
This church was built by Jacob Faris, William Whann, Peter Williams, 
Joseph Thomas, and others. The church had no facilities for warming. The 
efforts made by the people showed their love to Christ. They rode on horse- 
back several miles to hear the word of Life spoken, when sometimes the 
snow would be three, and even four feet in depth. 

The third church, the present one, is large and commodious. In it worship 
the inhabitants of Pencader, who possess much of the 30,000 acres of land 
owned by the early Welsh settlers. 

General John Philip De Haas. — The following matter is little more 
than a collection of " Notes" made at different times and places, and they 
are here presented with the hope that they may be fitted in with those 
from other sources, and thus assist the future biographer. Much of the 
data here given is new, and is derived from original and unpublished letters 
and papers which have lately fallen under the observation of the writer. 

Drake, in his " American Biography," says, " De Haas was born in Hol- 
land about 1735, and came to America with his father in 1750, and settled 
in Lancaster County, Pa." He did live in the town of Lebanon, Pa., which, 
until 1813, was in Lancaster County, and was then made the county seat of 
a new county, called Lebanon, formed out of portions of the old counties 
of Lancaster and Berks. 

The subject of this sketch first appears in military life as an Ensign in the 
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1st Batt. Pa. Provincial Troops, 1 John Armstrong, Colonel commanding. 
His service seems continuous and his promotion steady. He was Ensign, 
January 3, 1758 ; Adjutant, April 3, 1758 ; Captain, April 28, 1760 ; and 
Major, June 9, 1764 — serving under Colonels Armstrong, Jas. Burd, and 
Henry Bouquet. 

Judging merely from the date of service and the commanders under whom 
he acted, De Haas very probably took part in the expedition of General 
Forbes against Port Duquesne, in September, 1758 ; and he certainly was 
with General Bouquet while on his march to the relief of Fort Pitt, in 
August, 1763, for he obtained lands from the Proprietors for that very ser- 
vice. In June, 1764, he Wixs stationed nearer home, being then in command 
at " Fort Henry," 2 an important post, guarding a pass through the Kittoch- 
tinny Hills. This fort was on the east side of the Susquehanna River, near 
where the Swatara Creek passes through the " Hills," in what is now Bethel 
Town, Berks County, and was one of the chain of forts protecting the fron- 
tiers of Lancaster, Berks, and Northampton Counties. 

From 1765 to 1775 De Haas appears to have led a peaceful life in 
" Lebanon town," signing documents as " one of his majesty's justices of the 
peace for y e county of Lancaster," and engaged in some business connected 
with the iron interest of that region, for among the papers mentioned are 
orders for " bar iron" by the ton from the neighboring forge at " Speed- 
well," then owned by Peter and Curtis Grubb. 

He evidently was among the first of those to answer the call to arms in 

1775, and in December of that year he returned from Canada, a survivor of 
the ill-starred expedition of Arnold and Montgomery. 

From an autograph letter, dated Lebanon, January 6, 1776, we learn that 
he was busily engaged in recruiting the 1st Pennsylvania Battalion, of 
which he was commissioned colonel, January 22, 1776. In this letter he tells 
us that the gunsmiths of Lebanon are at work upon his muskets; but they 
complain that, though twice sent for, they cannot obtain the gun-barrels 
needed from Lancaster. Returning to Canada with his command early in 

1776, he took part in the campaign under General Sullivan. 

On August 19, 1776, 3 Colonel De Haas was a member of a court-martial, 
held at Ticonderoga, on Colonel Moses Hazen, De Haas being here again 
under Arnold. At Long Island he appears among the Pennsylvania troops 
tinder General Lord Stirling, and did good service side by side with the 
brave Samuel John Atlee, who, like De Haas, was from Lancaster County. 

On February 21, 1777, Congress commissioned De Haas a brigadier- 
general, bnt his movements after and immediately before this date are 
uncertain. 

A deposition of General De Haas, made in August, 1779, throws some 
light upon his whereabouts in 1777, and from it we glean the following. 
He says : On his return from Canada, in December, 1775, he recommended 
to the commander-in-chief the establishment of depots in different sections of 
the country for the purpose of securing and storing of beef, etc., for the 
armies. In February, 1777, De Haas came back to Lebanon upon this ser- 
vice, bringing with him " a Lieut., 2 Sergt's, a Drum & Fife, and 40 Bank 
and file," and " bought, killed, and salted large quantity of horn Cattle." 
The occasion of the trial — of which this deposition forms a part — was a 
charge of "illegal imprisonment," made by one John Patton, of Lebanon, 
against De Haas. It seems the general had seized this man's dwelling as 
a storehouse for army beef, and naturally Patton and his wife were indig- 
nant and spoke their minds very freely to the neighbors. De Haas finally 



1 Penna. Archives, New Series, vol. ii. 

* Called by the Indians Tolheo. See Moravian Memorials, p. 80. 

a Lossing's "Amer. Hist. Record," vol. iii. p. 445. 
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arrested Patton and put him in irons, " to save him from the soldiers," says 
the general ; but the suspicion is a very strong one, from the evidence, that 
personal motives of revenge had quite as much to do with it, especially as 
the general testifies that Patton called him " a d bullock driver gen- 
eral," and further, " d those who made him to a general." The general's 

testimony is a curious piece of Dutch-English, unfortunately too long for 
insertion here. 

In other legal papers among the MSS. mentioned is the testimony of a 
tenant of De Haas, in a suit for an arrearage of rent, which fixes the date 
of the removal of the general from Lebanon to the city of Philadelphia in 
these words : "Mr. John Philip De Haas, late of Lebanon, removed to Phil- 
adelphia in the month of Oct., 1779, Ac." 

In several letters, in very bad English and worse chirography, De Haas 
complains bitterly of the gout " in hands and feet ;" and on May 10, 1783, 
Dr. George Glentworth, of Philadelphia, certifies to the Supreme Court, in 
session at Lancaster, that from this cause the general is unable to leave his 
room to attend Court. 

General John Philip De Haas 1 died in Philadelphia on June 3, 1786— the 
date being established by a direct reference to the event in a letter of his 
son, John Philip De Haas, to his attorney, Jasper Yeates, of Lancaster, and 
by a subpoena issued by the Court to " Elenor and John Philip De Haas, 
executors of the late John Philip De Haas," dated September 8, 1786. 

The similarity of names of father and son has been a cause of trouble with 
biographers — one being mistaken for the other. This son was an Ensign 
during the Revolution in his father's regiment, and in the early part of the 
present century left Philadelphia and settled upon land on the west branch 
of the Susquehanna, granted to his father — then Major De Haas— by the 
Proprietors, Thomas and Richard Penn, in 1768 : this land being a portion 
of the 24,000 acres taken up by the officers of Colonel Bouquet's command. 

The letters of the general and his son are all sealed with an imposing 
" coat of arms," which may be important in proving his ancestry. Unfor- 
tunately none of the impressions are perfect. All that can be made out is 
the crest, which is " Between two wings displayed, a stag springing," and 
at the bottom of the shield, " a stag courant." 

September, 1878. D. McN. Stauffer. 

Inscriptions in St. Peter's Church-yard, Philadelphia. — We are 
happy to inform our readers that a volume will shortly be issued containing 
the inscriptions from the stones in the yard of St. Peter's Church in this 
city. The manuscript was prepared several years ago by the Rev. William 
White Bronson. Mr. Charles R. Hildeburn is superintending the passage of 
the volume through the press, and has added many valuable notes to the 
work of the reverend compiler. Two-thirds of the book has been printed. 
Tt will contain upwards of 600 pages, and will be uniform in style with 
Clark's Inscriptions in Christ Church-yard, Phila. The edition will be less 
than two hundred and fifty copies, and the price $5. 

Battle of Monmouth.— The letter of Alexander Hamilton describing the 
battle of Monmouth, published in the last number of the Magazine, was 
printed from the original, addressed to Mr. Boudinot, in the possession of 
the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. It was given to the readers under 
the impression that it had never before appeared in print, and it was not 
until the number was ready for delivery that the editor was aware that the 
letter was included in the Lee Papers, collected by Dr. George H. Moore, 

1 The name does not appear in White's Directory for 1785. 
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and published by the N. Y. Historical Society. To that society therefore 
belongs the credit of having first given this interesting document to the 
public; an acknowledgment which is cheerfully made. 

Professor Allen's Chess Library. — "We take the following from the 
Librarian: "A catalogue of the Chess Collection of the late Professor 
George Allen, of the University, has been prepared by his executors, Pro- 
fessors F. A. Jackson and G. B. Keen. The library is the finest on the 
subject in America, and ranks with the three or four best similar ones in 
Europe. It comprises about a thousand printed volumes in more than a 
dozen languages, besides two hundred and fifty autograph letters, and fifty 
engravings and photographs. All departments of Chess lore are represented 
in it : many of the works are of the greatest rarity, some of them not in- 
cluded in any other private collection, some altogether unique. Three books 
as valuable as any, are the copy of Damiano, in the first edition of 1512, Ruy 
Lopez of 1561, and the Italian Carrera. There are copies of Tarsia, Gianutio, 
Selenus, Salvio, Lolli, Ponziani, Cozio, and all ancient and modern classics 
of the game. There are forty-six copies of Philidor, only two or three of 
them duplicates, as well as nineteen reproductions of his treatise under other 
names. The collections of works relating to Chess Problems, the Knight's 
Leap, and the Automaton Chess Player, are remarkably copious, the Chess 
Journals extremely numerous, and the Belles-Lettres of the subject rich 
beyond all hope of rivalry. The bindings of the books have been described 
■with great precision by Colonel John P. Nicholson, of the well-known firm 
of Pawson & Nicholson, Philadelphia, and correspond in solidity and beauty 
with the volumes they protect." We understand that efforts are being made 
to secure this collection for one of the libraries of this city, an end which we 
earnestly hope our liberal citizens will see is accomplished. The mere 
bringing together of such a number of volumes on a special subject is the 
result of an expenditure of time and money which few, unacquainted with 
library management, can appreciate, and its separation would destroy what 
should be an enduring monument to a citizen of whom Philadelphia may 
well be proud. 

The American Printer. — A Manual of Typography, containing practical 
directions for managing all departments of a printing office, etc., by Thomas 
McKellar, in twelve years has run through eleven large editions. It re- 
quires, for the practical man, no eulogy by the reviewer. We therefore 
need not commend Mr. McKellar's book to printers by profession. First 
published in 1866, and containing complete instructions for apprentices, with 
several useful tables and numerous schemes for imposing forms in every 
variety, it is as familiar as household words in every printing office of the 
United States. We may speak of it, however, as very useful to authors who 
write for the press ; as interesting to every one who desires information as to 
life prevailing in the little world of the printing house, and as entertaining 
to almost any class of intelligent readers. Years ago we used to read Mr. 
McKellar's poetry with pleasure. We are now surprised to see with what 
facility he devotes himself to matters far enough removed from the muses. 

Coming from the office of a professional letter-founder, we need not say 
that the type of this volume has virgin freshness, the ink perfection of color, 
and that the volume generally is rich with original designs. In parts we 
detect, as we fancy, the experienced eye of Mr. Comly, an important person 
in the foundry, now representing the ancient house of Binney & Ronaldson 
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Foreman — Herman — How — Weston — Keen — Bambo — Gcstafson. — 18 
it known whether George Foreman, of Marcus Hook, afterwards Chichester, 
on the river Delaware, Pa., left descendants by his wife Eleanor, daughter of 
James and Ann (Keen) Sandelands? They were married about 1690, and 
were both living in 1698. Similar information desired with regard to Ephraim 
Augustine Herman, of Cecil County, Maryland, son of Casparus and Anna 
(Reyniers) Hermans, and grandson of Augustyn Hermans, of Bohemia 
Manor, and his wife Jannetje, daughter of Casper and Judith Varleth, of 
New Netherland, who married, about 1712, Isabella, daughter of Maurice 
and Mary (Sandelands) Trent, of Pennsylvania. As well as in the case of 
John How, a merchant of New Castle, on the Delaware, in 1724, and his 
wife Eleanor, sister of Isabella (Trent) Herman. And in that of Thomas 
Weston, who was married at St. Paul's Church, Chester, Dec. 21, 1713, to 
Rebeckah, daughter of Peter and Ann (Keen) Baynton. Who married (by 
1714) Christina, daughter of Matthias and Henrietta (Claassen) Keen, who 
was born in Oxford Tp., Philadelphia Co., in 1694, and died, leaving issue, 
about 1754? Was it George Shoemaker, of Cheltenham Tp., whose first 
wife was Sarah, daughter of Richard Wain, of Fair Hill ? Of what family 
was Susan Kean, who married Anthony Burton, of Bristol, Pa., in 1725 ? 
What is known of the descendants of Mans, Mouuce, or Moses Keen, who 
died at Pilesgrove, in West New Jersey, June 3, 1770, aged 105 years? 
Was one of his daughters Christine Keen, who married, Dec. 2, 1724, Peter 
Rambo, son of John Rambo, of West New Jersey, by his wife Brigitta, 
daughter of Peter Cox ? Was another Annika Keen, who married, Dec. 7, 
1726, Gustaf Gustafson, of West New Jersey ? K. 

Bowles. — Can any of your readers give me any information as to who 
were " Mrs. Margaret Bowles" (1738), and " Mr. Humphrey Bowles" (1767), 
of New Jersey ? In the preface (p. xxi.) to "An. Anal. Ind. to the Col. Doc. 
of New Jersey," published by the New Jersey Historical Society in 1858, 
reference is made to each of these persons as having in their respective pos- 
sessions certain public records of the Colony. 1 want the information as an 
aid in my investigations relative to Sarah Bowles, who became the wife of 
Richard Nixon Jan. 7, 1727-28 (0. S.). I have reason to believe that she 
was of New Jersey, as probably Richard Nixon was himself. 

Phila. May 15, 1878. Charles Henry Hart. 

Octorara. — Can any of the readers of the Pennsylvania Magazine give 
me the meaning of the Indian name Octorara ? C 

Maj. Latour. — A correspondent in New Orleans sends us the following 
queries regarding Maj Latour. Where educated ? Whether he held com- 
mission in the French army ? If so, what grade ? When did he leave France ? 
When did he arrive in St. Domingo, and in what capacity did he go there ? 
When did he leave St. Domingo ? Did he go thence to Havana ? or did he 
come at once to the United States? How employed in civil life in Louis- 
iana ? Where did he go after the battle of N. 0. ? E. A. P. 

Colonel John Butler. — Was Colonel John Butler, who commanded the 
British forces at Wyoming, July 3, 1778, a native of New England ? If so, 
where was he born ? Or was he a native of Old England ? "" B. C. S. 

Vol. il— 24 
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Pakis, Hendron, Tillinghast. — Can any of the readers of the Pennsyl- 
vania Magazine give any information regarding a family by the name of 
Paris, who came to Philadelphia from Dublin, Ireland, about the year 1700, 
or earlier ? Mary Paris married for her first husband a man by the name 
of Hendron, and secondly Joseph Tillinghast, of Providence, R. I. The only 
data I have in connection with her is that of the birth of her third child by 
the second marriage — Nicholas Tillinghast, May 26, 1726 — and the fact 
that she was brought from Dublin while very young. E. E. D. 

Bruff. — Major James Bruff, of the Revolutionary Army, was command- 
ant at Fort Mifflin, near Philadelphia, in 1804. Any information regarding 
him or his family, will be thankfully received by Charles Bkufp. 

40 Portland Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

General Smallwood. — Can any of the readers of the Pennsylvania 
Magazine furnish the undersigned with a list of the children of Governor 
Small wood, of Maryland, and also refer him to some authentic account of 
General Smaliwood's life and public services ? R. P. Robins. 



Replies. 

Edward Whalley, the Regicide (vol. i. 55, 230, 359 ; vol. ii. 115, 234). — 
I have read with interest the communication of Mr. Littledale in the last 
number of the Magazine, but I cannot see that he proves that I am " mis- 
taken in supposing that the will of Edward Wale was made by the regi- 
cide," nor that his reports of the Chancery Court proceedings materially 
affect the Maryland theory. While any communication in No. 1 of vol. i. 
was purely tentative (and as such has been successful in calling out informa- 
tion which I should otherwise have been unable to obtain), 1 am unwilling 
to abandon the position I there took, until I am convinced by proof absolute 
that Edward Whalley of Maryland was other than tradition has always 
assumed him to be. While I am perfectly willing then to acknowledge any 
such evidence when it comes, I cannot without it adopt Mr. Littledale's view 
of the case as it now stands. 

In the first place, Mr. Littledale assumes Edward Wale (as signed in the 
■will) to be Edward Wall. Without proof this cannot be accepted, for not only 
by tradition, but also in public documents, this man, his sons, and his descen- 
dants have been called Whalley, and so do these descendants still call them- 
selves. Since the last number of the Magazine appeared, I have received 
letters from a branch of the family descended from John Whaley, the eldest 
son, whose family removed to South Carolina as early as 1693 (now repre- 
sented by William Whaley, Esq., of Charleston, S. C), which letters confirm 
the family traditions on the subject as embodied in the Robins narrative of 
1769, showing that the idea that the Whaley of Maryland was the veritable 
regicide is by no means a new one, dating back, of course, beyond 1693, as 
there had been no communication between the families of Maryland and 
South Carolina since the removal of the latter, until I opened (in August, 
1878, at a venture) a correspondence with Mr. William Whaley of Charles- 
ton. The descendants of Nathaniel Whalley, seated at Whaleyville, 
Maryland, and now represented by Messrs. Peter and James Whaley, of 
that place, have spelled their name always in this way ; and finally, the de- 
scendants of Walter Whalley (a younger aon of Nathaniel and grandson of 
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Edward), now represented by J. C. C. Whalley, Esq., of Lock Haven, Penn- 
sylvania — this Walter having settled in Fairfax County, Virginia — also 
have been Whalley from the beginning. These different branches of the 
family have never, to my knowledge, been in communication with each other. 

In the second place, Mr. Littledale argues that Edward Whalley, of Eng- 
land, being an educated man, and the will of Edward Wale, of Maryland, 
being the production of an evidently unlettered pen, Edward Whalley and 
Edward Wale could not manifestly have been the same. This is the same 
criticism, in other words, that has been made by the " Nation" and various 
historical writers who have not carefully weighed all the circumstances of 
the case. Is it not manifest that the will must have been the composition 
of another, owing to the age and infirmities of the testator 1 And can any 
one expect a feeble and decrepit man of 103 years, and a blind man of 
twenty years' standing to boot, to do more than sign with his mark, and thus 
give assent to sentiments which were his own, although in the language and 
handwriting of another ? 

The Court of Chancery proceedings, as quoted by Mr. Littledale, throw 
no light upon the American side of the question, beyond tending to show 
that while the regicide deemed himself safe in reassuming his own name in 
Maryland, he still feared the result of discovering himself to any one in 
England, and that Whalley in his will leaves his American property only to 
those of his children who followed him into exile. In this connection I will 
once more call attention to the statement of Frances (Whalley) Goffe, in 
her letter to her husband in 1662, where she says : " My brother John is 
gone across the sea, I know not whither." (See Hutchinson's History of 
Massachusetts, p. 534.) This John, who accompanied his stepmother and 
the younger portion of his brothers and sisters to meet his father in America, 
also settled in Worcester County (then a part of Somerset), Maryland. He 
had married in England ; his wife had died, leaving him one son, Herbert, 
and this son had grown to man's estate and was independent. Shortly after 
his arrival, John Whalley again married, this time to Mary Radeliffe, and 
in 1685 removed to Delaware. Here, about 1693, he died, and in a few 
months his widow and children removed to South Carolina. His oldest son 
(by the second marriage), Thomas Whaley, bought land and settled on 
Edisto Island. This property has remained ever since in the possession of 
the Whalleys, and is now in the hands of William Whaley, of Charleston, 
who is the representative of the family in South Carolina. Sir Herbert 
Whalley, Knt., eldest son of John Whalley and grandson of the regicide, 
remained, as has been said, in England, came into possession of some of the 
family property, and married there. He is now represented by George 
Hammond Whalley, Esq., of Plas Madoc, Denbighshire, Wales. The late 
Sir John Whalley Smythe Gardiner was also, I believe, a descendant of this 
Sir Herbert Whalley. 

Of Edward Whalley's daughters there were three who followed him to 
this country, and who are therefore mentioned in the Robins narrative of 
1769. They were : Kachel, who married John Beckliffe (or Ratcliffe) ; Eliz- 
abeth, who married John Turvale ; and Bridget, who married Ebenezer Frank- 
lin. From Ebenezer and Bridget (Whalley) Franklin was descended the 
late Judge John R. Franklin, of Worcester County, Maryland. 

Edward Whalley's youngest sob, Elias, married Sarah, daughter of Col- 
onel Thomas and Sarah (Irving) Peel ; he died in 1720, two years after his 
father, leaving an infant daughter, Leah, who was married in 1738 to Thomas 
Robins, Jr., of Northampton County, Virginia. She died in 1740, leaving 
one son, Thomas Robins third, the author of the Robins narrative of 1769. 
(See Pennsylvania Magazine, vol. L, No. 1, p. 60.) Through this mar- 
riage, South Point and the house which Whalley built, and in which he 
passed his last years, came in the possession of the Robins family. It is now 
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the property of William Bowdoin Robins, Esq., of Berlin, Worcester County, 
Maryland. Robert P. Robins. 

Philadelphia, Sept. 13, 1878. 

Marshall (ii. 230). — The ancestors of Chief-Justice John Marshall were 
not of the Pennsylvania family of Marshalls. In Stiles's " History of An- 
cient Windsor, Connecticut," page 692 (note), will be found a letter from 
Edward Oarrington Marshall, son of the Chief-Justice, giving some facts as 
to his ancestry. The compiler of the Marshall family genealogy of Wind- 
sor, Connscticut, had written Mr. E. C. Marshall to trace, if possible, a 
connection between the Virginia and the Connecticut families. The follow- 
ing paragraphs occur in Mr. E. 0. Marshall's reply : — 

" You were correct in your impression that I am the son — the youngest — 
of the late Chief-Justice Marshall. I regret, however, that I cannot give 
you the genealogy of my father's family at its earliest sources. All 1 can 
learn is, that some six generations from me, making the time probably coin- 
cident with the immigration of your ancestor, mine came from England to 
Westmoreland County, Virginia. He came as agent in the employment of 
a Mr. Markham, who had considerable property in the ' Northern Neck,' 
and whose family estate in England was large 

" I infer that our family was, at the beginning, a highly respectable one, 
because at an early period it became connected with some of the best fami- 
lies in the State. The family names most common are John, Thomas, and 
William. The names of John and Thomas have alternated with the oldest 
sons throughout three generations. 

" I will end this communication with a statement of the history of the 
family of Virginia at its later period, which I think very remarkable. My 
grandfather, Colonel Thomas Marshall, highly distinguished at the battle of 
Brandywine, had fifteen children — eight daughters and seven sons. Every 
one but one was highly distinguished for talents, and every daughter but 
two married men of high distinction for talents. The oldest son was Chief- 
Justice of the United States ; three others, that is, one son and two sons-in- 
law, were made Federal Judges by the elder John Adams ; another son was 
president of two colleges; another son-in-law was a Senator of the United 
States." 

I doubt not Bishop Meade's " Churches and Families of Virginia" can 
throw some light on the matter ; so also can Mr. R. A. Brock, the very 
accommodating Secretary of the Historical Society of Virginia. I have 
some data for a history of Hon. Humphrey Marshall's family, but cannot 
place my hand on it just now. Horace Edwin Hayden. 

Claim to New Jersey in 1784 (vol. ii. p. 228). — Your Camden corre- 
spondent will find his inquiries answered in Whitehead's " East Jersey under 
the Proprietary Governments," 2d edition, in notes to pages 8 to 10. The 
book he refers to was probably a copy of the one Mr. Whitehead mentions 
as being very rare, only three copies having come to his knowledge ; having 
been prepared by one Charles Valle, who came to America in 1784, claiming 
to be part owner of New Jersey, as well as agent for the then Earl of 
Ployden, who claimed it under a grant to his ancestor, Sir Edward Ploydeu. 

The papers of the day contained "A Caution to the Good People of the 
Province of New Albion, alias corruptedly called at present The Jerseys," 
not to buy any land in the province, as they might see " trne copies in Latin 
and English of the original charter, registered in Dublin," by applying to 
Captain Cope at the State Arms Tavern, New York. 

A reference to the same subject will be found in the " Memoirs of the 
Pennsylvania Historical Society," vol. iv., part 1, by the late John Pening- 
ton of Philadelphia. ' G. P. 



